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IS SUBJECTIVE IDEALISM A NECESSARY POINT DP 
VIEW FOR PSYCHOLOGY? 1 

* r I \HE world is my idea.' These words, which form the opening 
-*- sentence to Schopenhauer's 'World as Will and Idea,' may he 
taken to express with literal exactness the speculative attitude of 
the psychology of to-day towards reality. This attitude of subjective 
idealism has been inherited through a long and highly reputable line 
of philosophic descent. It meets us at the beginning of modern 
philosophy in Descartes 's famous cogito ergo sum; it finds a more 
complete expression in Berkeley's dictum that all esse is percipi, but 
attains its most suitable formulation for the purposes of psychology 
in the sceptical analysis of David Hume, who, discarding as fictions 
the res extensae and res cogitantes of his predecessors, declared the 
mind, and the known universe as a whole, to be merely a 'bundle of 
perceptions'. 

It is safe to say that the psychology of to-day has not gone 
much beyond this standpoint of the great English empiricist. Re- 
jecting the soul as a metaphysical superstition, and affirming the 
knowledge of an extra-mental world to be mediate, and hence uncer- 
tain, it rests content to remain within the circle of its own ideas, 
except perchance when it now and then strays into the realm of 
physiology, or is lured away into the attractive but uncertain domain 
of the unconscious. In general, however, it asserts that the limits 
of the ego can not be transcended; that reality is what the subject 
makes it, and that without this making the external is, for all we 
know, non-existent. 

It is an extremely fascinating doctrine, this radical subjectivism, 
which becomes solipsism when interpreted in terms of the intellect, 
and pragmatism when formulated in the categories of the will. The 
doctrine seems so self-evident, it is so clear and convincing, that it 
is apt to be accepted without question. Therefore, even to hint at 
the possibility of its untruth may appear rash. The present dis- 
cussion, however, ventures to raise the question as to whether its 

•This paper was read before the North Central Section of the American 
Psychological Association, at Chicago, November 26, 1904. 
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validity may not legitimately be doubted, and whether modern 
empirical psychology is obliged to assume this point of view at the 
only possible theoretical interpretation of reality. 

We can best answer this query by reviewing the chief arguments 
that have induced psychology to accept as certain the theory that 
known reality is purely subjective. These arguments fall under 
the general head of the relativity of sensation, and rest on the 
assumption that the only certain knowledge is that which is direct 
and immediate. The ancients were impressed with this thought, 
and from the days of Protagoras and Aristippus down to those of 
^nesidemus and Sextus Empiricus felt the force of the doctrine of 
homo mensura. The senses constantly deceive us, and do not cer- 
tainly point to a stable externality; hence only of the subjective 
states can reality be unreservedly affirmed. To this argument 
modern psychology has added another, which rests on the hypothesis 
that all our conscious states are physiologically conditioned. There 
is no psychosis without a neurosis. The external stimulus (standing 
for the extra-mental object) becomes a conscious fact only by excit- 
ing the end organs of sensation, traversing the afferent nerves, and 
producing a change in the cerebral cortex. To suppose that a 
process so mediated can reveal to us an independent reality, we are 
told, is sheer nonsense. We must reject the world of the naive 
realist, and admit that all we can know are elements of our own 
consciousness. 

The physiological argument is excellently and briefly stated by 
Professor Strong as follows: "The physiological argument takes 
its departure from the fact that every perception is correlated with 
a perceptional brain event, which latter is a fairly remote effect of 
the action of the perceived object on the senses; and argues from 
this that it is impossible the knowledge of the extra-bodily object 
should be immediate. It points, moreover, to the account of the 
constitution of the object given by physical science, according to 
which color and other secondary qualities are in the object some- 
thing entirely different from what they are in the mind." 

This is the argument, and in effect the only one by which sub- 
jective idealism attempts to set forth and coordinate its facts. I 
say that it is the only argument, because other reasons given to 
substantiate the view-point of solipsism are in the nature merely of 
supposedly self-evident postulates, not in any sense demonstration 
or proof. On the other hand, the arguments from the relativity 
and mediate nature of sensation are not adequate to reach the con- 
clusions which they aim to establish, for they are incapable of prov- 
ing positively their thesis. All they accomplish is to discredit the 
view of naive, uncritical realism, but to show that this view is un- 
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satisfactory is by no means to prove that subjective idealism is true. 
As a positive proof, the entire argument is a failure, for the simple 
reason that it can establish the relativity of our perceptions only 
by holding that among these there are certain factors that are not 
relative. At every step it assumes in some instances to be true that 
which in general it is trying to prove false. The fallacy here con- 
tained I have endeavored elsewhere 2 at some length to point out, and 
shall not attempt within the limits of this paper to review it. I will 
simply repeat that the argument from the relativity of perception 
to subjective idealism fails as a positive proof, because it assumes 
that we possess an absolute knowledge, immediate and direct, of 
certain experiences in order to prove that other, and indeed all, 
experiences of exactly the same nature are relative, mediate, and 
subjective. So it happens that if the premise be true the conclusion 
must of necessity be false, while the truth of the conclusion estab- 
lishes the falsity of the premises by which the very conclusion is 
reached. 

This, then, is where the argument from relativity leaves us. We 
find it sufficient to discredit the assumptions of the plain man, but 
insufficient to construct for itself a view. Subjective idealism, if 
it hopes to establish its contention, must do so on grounds other 
than negative. This it attempts to do by the assertion that we can 
know only ideas. Translated into terms of solipsism this statement 
reads, I can know only my own conscious states. This is the very 
citadel of the idealistic faith, and is generally considered im- 
pregnable. In regard to it Schopenhauer has remarked that solipsism 
can not be proved false, but that the practical man who seriously 
holds to such an hypothesis is a fit subject for the mad-house. The 
correct position, however, I believe to be the opposite. I can see 
no madness in a person holding theoretically, or even practically, 
the position of solipsism. It means a radical but consistent inter- 
pretation of experience in terms of the new idea, and conduct for 
this reason should be no different from the point of view of the 
subjective idealist than from that of the uncritical realist. The 
former would recognize among his ideas certain mental states that 
were relatively unstable and subject to his voluntary control, while 
there would be others unyielding and beyond his power to change 
or direct. The approaching train, although merely his idea, would 
still be a fact capable of causing destruction to another idea, or set 
of ideas, his physical body. In this purely mental world would be 
subjective and objective elements. The solipsist would find it neces- 
sary to relate these elements in a proper coordination and subordi- 

2 Philosophical Review, March, 1902, in an article on 'The Common-Sense 
View of Reality.' 
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nation, and he thus would act with a due regard for himself and 
others. It seems to me that the objection of practicability urged 
against subjective idealism is based upon a misunderstanding of the 
scope and meaning of the doctrine. It is not for this reason that it 
must be set aside, but rather because when rigidly interpreted it 
leads to a self-contradiction far more fatal than that which con- 
fronts the realist. This statement to be justified must be examined 
further. 

The assertion that I can know only my ideas may mean one or 
both of two things, namely: I can have as an object of direct, 
intuitive knowledge only my past conscious states; or that, in any 
mental state I may possess, my knowledge is limited to a content 
which is itself a part of that mental state. Let us look at the latter 
consideration first. For example, suppose I make the explicit or 
implicit judgment, this object is a book ; the subjective idealist would 
assert without hesitation that the book of my experience is a purely 
subjective affair, an ideal element in the sum total of the conscious 
moment. There may be an external reality corresponding to my 
experience of book, but of that I can have no knowledge. 

The first objection which I believe may be brought legitimately 
against this assertion is that the content of a total state of con- 
sciousness can not itself be ideal, paradoxical as this statement may 
seem. The content is not a part of the conscious state, as the 
branches are a part of the tree, or the sun a part of the universe. 
The content is of a different order and nature. If the content were 
in the ordinary sense ideal, mark what would follow. This content, 
as ideal, must likewise have an object, for we know of no conscious- 
ness devoid of content, nor can we imagine any. But carrying out 
our assertion, that we can know only ideas, we would be forced to 
admit that this content of the content would itself have a content, 
also ideal, and so on to infinity. 

Let us look at the matter from a slightly different point of view. 
Every complex state of consciousness ordinarily is held to be made 
up of more simple psychic elements, namely, sensations and images. 
It is these, according to the doctrine of idealism, that the complex 
state of consciousness knows, and not an extra-mental reality cor- 
responding to them. These are the objects of our immediate 
knowledge, which are present as elements in the complex noetic state. 
Should we say, to avoid the difficulty of the infinite regress pointed 
out above, that these elements do not know but are known, we plunge 
ourselves into another equally great difficulty; for how can we then 
explain the process by which a combination of non-noetic states form 
a complex conscious state capable of knowledge? So we are con- 
fronted with a dilemma in both cases. If we assert that the com- 
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plex conscious state has simply conscious states as objects of 
knowledge, it would seem to follow that as conscious they must be 
conscious of something, and so on ad infinitum. If, however, we 
consider them non-noetic elements of consciousness, we are forced 
to raise the question as to how their combination can yield a complex 
noetic state. 

But I am quite sure that this entire argument will appear to 
many as a quibble that can easily be set aside by the assertion that 
the noetic state has been illegitimately divided into subject and 
object, knower and known. Knowledge-of-book is one total complex 
in which the knowledge and the book are separated only by a false 
abstraction. And this I am quite willing to grant. The immediate 
state of consciousness is a complete unit and there can be no artificial 
separation between knowledge-of-book and book : there is no knowl- 
edge without book and equally there is no book without knowledge. 
Book in this sense is not something that I know, so much as a state 
of consciousness through which I know. If this is a true analysis, 
however, we can not say that we know ideas, but that we know by 
means of ideas, or that all knowledge is ideal, an assertion of a 
truism which no one can dispute. But in this state of knowledge 
there is an intention which ascribes an extra-mental reality to every 
noetic psychosis. It is that intention which sets up an object non- 
ideal, or at least extra-ideal. If the intention can not realize itself 
knowledge is false, for it does not reach its object. To assume that 
we really know we must believe the intention is capable of realizing 
itself. It is this intention that gives an object to our knowledge, and 
this very intention asserts the extra-ideal character of that which 
it intends. If there is nothing to which the intention can refer, 
then all knowledge is an illusion. "We can not know that we have 
a mental state even; which seemingly subjective knowledge is, as 
will be shown later, in the moment of knowing a fact of extra-mental 
reference. 

But the problem may be approached from still another stand- 
point. To do this we may again go back to our consciousness of 
book, concerning which, as has already been said, we are told by 
the idealist that the book, and hence all its qualities, are mere deter- 
minations of my present conscious state. I reply that if this is so, 
I can never know book; nay more, I can never know even its most 
subjective quality, color ; for the color is not merely the determina- 
tion of my present conscious state. It exists as color only because 
my present state of consciousness is linked with past experiences. 
Take away all reference to that which transcends the present moment 
(and all else in extra-mental), and the content of my experience 
vanishes. Doubtless something would remain, but what that some- 
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thing would be we can only surmise ; it certainly would not be color ; 
it clearly would not be a judgment in regard to an experience; no, 
not even a sensation, for a sensation is intellectual and demands 
more than the immediate experience for its reality. Even the animal 
so low down the scale of mental life that it possesses no more complex 
a conscious state than 'thing-a-me-bob-again,' to use an expression 
borrowed from James, has in that experience transcended the im- 
mediacy of the conscious now. And here we come again to the 
essence of the whole difficulty. Any intellectual state, whatever it 
may be, depends for its validity on a something which transcends 
itself. The very act of knowing affirms the extra-mental, and im- 
mediate knowledge does not exist, at least as far as human beings 
are concerned. If we possessed this immediate knowledge we should 
not know it. All our conscious processes must be mediate. To 
criticise knowledge because it is mediate is to deny the possibility 
of any certainty whatsoever. An immediate cognition is a con- 
tradiction. It can not even arrive at cogito. This was the great 
discovery of Descartes, hinted at before in Anselm's much-abused 
ontological argument, namely, that knowledge, to be certain, must 
transcend itself, and that intellectual certainty posits something 
beyond the state which expresses the certainty. 

But some one may urge that this extra-mental reference that 
knowledge demands is a reference from one conscious experience to 
another, and therefore a reference which does not transcend the 
consciousness of the individual. This brings us back from the 
second meaning of the proposition to the first, namely, that we can 
know only our past mental states ; an assertion which by implication 
is contained in that part of the proposition already discussed; for, 
as we have already seen, knowledge of the present state demands 
as its warrant a knowledge of past experiences. Thus these two 
meanings in the assertion of subjective idealism fall under one head 
in the last analysis. The first proposition, in the light of what has 
already been said, can be examined briefly. 

It must be remembered that the past conscious experience as 
such no longer exists. Our knowledge of it is a mediate one, as 
indirect and remote in many ways as the knowledge of a physical 
fact, and it is as truly extra-mental as is the spatial universe. 
Any argument which may be applied to prove the unreality of the 
external world may be used to prove the unreality of past experi- 
ence. It is the source of deception and illusion quite as much as is 
the world outside. The latter is external to us in space, the former, 
however, in time. If we doubt the existence of the one we can legiti- 
mately doubt the existence of the other as well, and the only reality 
of which we then can be certain in the sense that subjective idealism 
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demands is a reality of the immediate moment. Regarding this, 
however, as has already been pointed out, no assertion can be made 
which does not transcend its immediacy; in other words, all knowl- 
edge, even of the most rudimentary type, must on this assertion 
cease. If subjective idealism were true, no one could make the asser- 
tion. Indeed, the mind would be that bundle of conscious elements 
that Hume conceived, but the bundle would have no bond of con- 
nection between its various parts, mental life would have neither 
continuity nor meaning ; it would in fact be nothing at all that we 
can conceive, a point of consciousness without relation to past or 
future. To this psychic atomism does solipsism, when rigidly in- 
terpreted, inevitably lead. Such a doctrine can not be successfully 
refuted, for it offers no point of attack. Its mere statement is an 
absurdity. 

If the above analysis be correct, we are forced to the conclusion 
that, while naive realism contains contradictions, it can not so easily 
be set aside as ordinarily supposed. The plain man is often accused 
of views that he does not possess, and though his suppositions in 
regard to reality may be stated to his disadvantage, it does not fol- 
low that by plunging him into difficulties his critics have removed all 
difficulties from their path. Subjective idealism can not establish 
its position by negative criticism. Its positive assertions have been 
shown to be full of contradictions, and are untenable. But if both 
naive realism and subjective idealism prove incapable of giving us 
a true knowledge, two roads to reality are left open: one by means 
of a critical realism, and the other by means of an absolute idealism. 
The merits of these two views it is not my purpose here to discuss. 
I will simply add in conclusion that many of the difficulties which 
subjective idealism encounters confront absolute idealism as well. 

Stephen S. Colvin. 
Univebsitt of Illinois. 



LOGICAL PROBLEMS, OLD AND NEW 

HPHE up-to-date fashion of studying the nature of judgment is 
-*- the most liberal one conceivable, basing apparently on Mill's 
conception of logic as the entire theory of the ascertainment of rea- 
soned or inferred truth. By an easy extension in the scope of 
'ascertainment' everything which in any way contributes to make 
a given meaning what it is comes in for a due share of consideration. 
The structure and functions of the human organism, appetites, 
feelings, the historical setting of the particular judgment-act, and 
the assertion embodied in this act are all reckoned with. Some 



